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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumder of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously, It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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BLESSED ARE THEY. 


Blessed, Oh God, are they, 

Who from thee never stray ; 
Blessed are they, 

Who thy commands ne’er break, 

And aé/ for Christ forsake, 
Blessed are they. 





Blessed are they that mourn, 

Who Christ’s dear cross have borne, 
A weary way ; 

By thy kind hand they’re led, 

They shall be comforted, 
Blessed are they. 


Blessed, the pure in heart, 
Who choose a lowly part, 
And day by day 
Seek most to know thy will, 
And calmly it fulfill, 
Blessed are they. 


Blessed are they that hear ; 
Who live without a fear, 
And, called away, 
In perfect peace and trust, 
Return their dust to dust, 
Blessed are they. U. 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
vil. 
T may be proper here to recall attention to the 
I difference in the disabilities of married women 
in respect to holding different kinds of property, as 
shown in the last preceding article. A married 


‘ woman’s goods and chattels become her husband’s 


absolutely by the marriage; her choses in action 
are his also, unless he should choose not to reduce 
them to possession ; her power of control and dis- 
position is wholly taken away, but will revive at his 
death should he not exercise this right of reducing 
to possession ; her chattels real remain her prop- 
erty, until he exercises his right to dispose of them, 
except that her power of disposition is suspended 
during his life ; and her real estate remains hers, 
except that her power of disposition during his life 
is wholly suspended unless he join in a conveyance 
with her, and her right to its use is wholly taken 
away. 

But this view of a married woman’s disabilities 
as to holding property would not be complete with- 
out a reference to two other matters. Full justice 
should be done the old common law, even though 
in the doing, some features may be developed 
which, if not ridiculous, may reveal a humor some- 
what grotesque. There are two exceptions to the 
rule that the whole of the personal estate of the 
wife becomes her husband’s at the time of the mar- 
riage. What is called in law the wife’s parapher- 
nalia constitutes one exception. This comprises 
such apparel and ornaments for her person as are 
suitable for her ; and what articles are to be consid- 
ered the wife’s paraphernalia depends upon the rank 
and condition in life of the parties. Pearls and 
jewels usually worn by the wife properly come 
within this term. Inan old case, where a widow 
claimed her gold watch and several gold rings, as 
paraphernalia, which had been given to her during 
coverture by her relations, the court decided that 
she miglft hold them as such. The rule is that, at 
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the death of her husband, the wife’s paraphernalia 
belong to her, and does not, like her other per- 
sonal property, go to his administrator. And it is 
extended to such articles as are purchased by the 
husband during the marriage and given to the wife 
to be usually worn by her. An occasional use of 
them will not constitute them paraphernalia. The 
husband has, however, the power of disposing of 
his wife’s paraphernalia in any manner except by 
will, and such articles of paraphernalia as a watch 
and jewels are liable to his debts after his death, 
but not her necessary apparel. Yet, if her para- 
phernalia is taken to pay her husband’s debts, and 
he had real estate, the wife may indemnify herself 
and recover its value out of that estate. 

Another exception to the rule above referred to 
and nearly akin to the wife’s paraphernalia, is what 
is familiarly kncwn to the common law as the wife’s 
pin-money. This is an annual income settled be- 
fore marriage by the husband on his intended wife, 
or allowed to her gratuitously by him after mar- 
riage, for her personal, private expenditure for 
clothes and ornaments to her person during the 
marriage. The law does not regard it as an abso- 
lute gift by the husband to the wife, nor as money 
settled as her separate property, but as an amount 
allowed for her personal expenses to deck her per- 
son suitably to her husband’s rank and condition in 
life, to which she has a legal right, and yet in the 
expenditure of which he retains a legal interest. 
If a wife allows her pin-money to run in arrear for 
a time and her husband dies, she may recover the 
amount out of his estate, but only for the term of 
one year prior to his death, unless she has _ previ- 
ously demanded it without success, in which case 
she may recover all arrears. Yet, in all cases of 
pin-money allowed and not drawn, if the husband 
shall actually furnish his wife with an ample supply 
of apparel, and shall himself meet her other need- 
ful private expenses, she is not entitled to arrears 
which might otherwise be due her, for this is regard- 
ed as a satisfaction. Further, where a wife is entitled 
to pin-money, and is separated from her husband for 
good and justifiable cause, she may still recover it 
from him, and if she should obtain a divorce she 
will be entitled to alimony without any deduction 
out of her pin-money. In these two things, para- 
phernalia and pin-money, the common law, from the 
earliest time, recognized that the: wife had a dis- 
tinct right of property. Their origin is probably 
to be found in the circumstances and peculiar so- 
cial life of the nobility, but they became common 
law to all classes of English people. 

Next come disabilities of married women as to 
making contracts. As has been seen, the contract 
of a married woman made before marriage enures 
to the benefit of her husband. It is a chose in 
action which he may reduce to his own possession 
at any time during her life. If the contract was 
made with him, marriage extinguishes it; thus, if 
she, before marriage, held his promissory note or 
bond for the payment of money to her, marriage is a 
discharge of it, the same as if he had paid it. And, 
by the rules of the common law, she has no power 
to bind herself by contract, or to acquire to herself 
and for her exclusive benefit any right by contract 
with her. To this there is but one exception made 
worth naming. If she receive money by gift, or 
in payment for her services, and loan it, she has no 
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right to recover it, but her husband has; if she 
should receive property and sell it, he and not she 
has the right to recover the price. She cannot 
make a contract for her personal labor, for, in gen- 
eral, whatever she earns she earns as his servant 
and for him ; as, in law, her time as well as her 
money is his property. It has even been held ina 
case where a husband gave his wife a weekly allow- 
ance for her support, they living separate by agree- 
ment, and she saved out of that allowance a con- 
siderable sum and invested it in stock and then 
sold the stock, that her contract of sale of the 
stock was void, because the stock was her husband’s 
and not hers in any such sense that she could sell 
it. She may be the agent of her husband and in 
that character may make contracts which will bind 
him, and the agency need not be express, but will 
be raised by law from a variety of circumstances. 
It is on this ground that a married woman may 
bind her husband by contracts for “ necessaries,” 
so called; she may hire servants and purchase 
things that are unquestionably proper to be used in 
the family for herself and others, provided they be 
such in quality and no more in quantity than are 
suitable for the station and means of the husband. 
Beyond this she has no such authority and her 
contracts for other things are wholly void. 

Her agreement for the sale of her real estate, 
though made with the assent of her husband, is 
void, and can not be enforced either in law or equity, 
And if she does actually sell her lands and join 
with her husband in the execution of a conveyance 
with covenants of warranty, they are not binding 
upon her, except so far as they may operate upon 
her by way of estoppel. One local exception to 
her almosé total disability to contract ‘was recog- 
nized in England. A married woman trading inde- 
pendently of her husband within the city of Lon- 
don, might by the *“ custom of London” make con- 
tracts with reference to the dealings of such trade 
and so far act as a feme sole. And in some of the 
United States it has been held that under some 
circumstances, such as abandonment, a married 
woman may become a “sole trader,” and contract 
for herself in her trade, but in that only. 

Lastly, disabilities as to legal remedies for en, 
forcing rights and redressing wrongs: It isa maxim 
of common law that “ where there is a right, there 
is a remedy.” The contrary proposition is equally 
true; and as a married woman, by reason of being 
merged as a legal person in her husband, has few 
legal rights, she has little need of remedies and so 
has almost none provided. As has been stated, the 
benefit of her contracts accrues wholly to her hus- 
band, consequently he only has a right to main- 
tain an action upon them. In some cases, as where 
a legacy is left to her, she may oz with him in an 
action to recover it, or he may sue alone at his op- 
tion, but in no case can she sue alone, except in 
respect to property “settled” upon her as herein 
before stated. 

As to wrongs it is a general rule, that a married 
woman can, in her own name, maintain no action 
for an injury to her person, character or property. 
Her husband must join with her in most cases ; in 
a few he may sue alone for injuries to her. For 
the most cruel and malicious slander, she alone is 
remediless before the law; her husband must join 
with her and the damages when recovered belong 
to him. . 


REVIVALS INV NEW YORK CITY. 


VI. 
T was the custom of the praying-circle, 
before offering prayers for any one, to send 
a delegate to confer with the subject on the 
importance of salvation. But every attempt 
to approach Gray with that object in view, ut- 








terly failed, and the task looked hopeless enough. 
At first Mrs. Steele was inclined to feel some- 
what bad that not a sister in their circle 
should have an inspiration to lead off in prayer 
for the conversion of her son-in-law. ‘The more 
intelligent members, however, were agreed that 
it was not for them to dictate who should be 
converted; they were only the servants of 
God in the work of saving souls, and so long 
as no one seemed to have a gift for prayer in 
this particular case, it would be the merest 
cant to make the attempt. “A dead lift” in 
prayer, said another, would benefit nobody. 
But all were of one mind in praying for Mrs. 
Gray that she might be sustained and strength- 
ened in the position she had taken. When 
the facts became known in the church respect- 
ing the barbarous treatment Mrs. Gray had 
received at the hands of her husband, a storm 
of indignation was raised, and some impa- 
tiently advised that a civil action be at once 
instituted. But Mrs. Gray and her mother re 
fused to listen for a moment to such advice. 
The case was already in God’s hands, they 
said, and they wished to leave it there. With 
a mother’s true instinct Mrs. Steele had pre- 
pared herself for the very issue that had now 
come by providing a home for her daughter 
in the family where she herself boarded. She 
said to a friend one day, pointing to a public 
school, “I should not be at all surprised to 
see Fanny ere long connected with that insti- 
tution. That would indeed be a realization of 
my early plans for her.” Sure enough, only a 
few months afterward Mrs. Gray, the once 
envied belle of the Bowery, banished from 
house and home, might have been seen going 
daily to and from the primary public school 
in Street—a calling for which nature and 
discipline had fitted her. 

The ladies’ praying-circle was still kept up, 
and Fanny invariably accompanied her mother 
whenever the meetings were held at the resi- 
dences of other members. In the discussions 
which now occurred salvation from all sin 
held the most prominent place. The subject 
was startling and revolutionary, and was be- 
ginning to have considerable effect on the 
church. Yet no one openly and boldly con- 
fessed that the gospe' of Christ imperatively 
demanded of the believer entire freedom from 
sin. 

This was the situation of the religious 
forces while the commander-in-chief, C. G. 
Finney, was in foreign lands, and it may be 
readily seen that the rank-and-file of the re- 
vival army were in a sense demoralized. Fear 
that a deplorable heresy was creeping into the 
church, under the guise of freedom from all 
sin, seized both priest and people, causing 
many in their fright to attack and belabor the 
saints for believing too much, instead of try- 
ing to save those who did not believe at all. 
We were present at a conference-meeting one 
evening in which a young man was collared 
by an elder and put out of the house for tes- 
tifying that he was saved from all sin. It was 
not malice but fear that led the elder to com- 
mit the unchristian act. ‘To complete the con- 
fusion, not less than a half a score of would- 
be “new lights” claimed to have received 
authority from some invisible source to assume 








the office of prophet and lead the people 
from darkness to light—from sin to holiness. 

Late in the fall of the same year ( 1834), Mr. 
Finney returned to the field of his labors, after 
an absence of nearly a year. A sad decline 
of the revival was too manifest to be over- 
looked. A council was called and a course of 
lectures was decided on. Entering at once 
upon his work, Mr. Finney did his best to 
awaken the church to its former enthusiasm 
for the conversion of souls. ‘The altar, the 
wood and the offerings were there, and prayers 
were made, but no fire from heaven descended 
at their call. The course of lectures proved a 
failure, so far as renewing the revival was con- 
cerned. The preacher now stood between two 
fires. They were kindling before ill health 
removed him from the field of labor. We have 
already referred to them—Perfectionism and 
Anti-slavery. Mr. Finney affiliated with nei- 
ther. 

The Anti-slavery men had taken possession 
of Mr. Finney’s track and rolling stock—Chat- 
ham Street Chapel and the church that wor- 
shiped there. Between the Anti-slavery cause 
and the revival movement, there could be no 
co-operation or harmony. Mr. Finney could 
see that at a glance. It was his purpose to be 
faithful to his first love, and stand by the work 
of revivals. Another council was therefore 
called. Chatham Street Chapel must be giv- 
enup. The rich and influential class which Mr. 
Finney desired to reach, would not go where 
the Anti-slavery men held their meetings. It 
was proposed to put up a new building on 
Broadway ; and before the council had ad- 
journed two of its members pledged themselves 
to furnish the needed capital. Within a year 
from that time, the Broadway Tabernacle was 
opened to the public, and the city of New 
York could not then boast of a more spacious 
or magnificent public edifice. The fine super- 
structure was a success, and a more convenient 
establishment for the purpose for which it was | 
intended could not be desired. Lecture-rooms, 
Bible-class rooms, and rooms for prayer and 
inquiry meetings were provided on a large 
scale. 

Up to this time Mr. Finnev had declined to 
be the pastor of any local church. He pre- 
ferred his freedom, that he might go wherever 
the Lord might choose to send him. But he 
now consented to be installed as the pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle. <A choir had been 
under drill for months prior to the opening and 
dedication of the building, and no better church 
music could be heard in the city. After the 
minister was installed, the house dedicated, 
and everything in readiness, a series of meet- 
ings was begun. People came in crowds, leav- 
ing no seats unoccupied. Five thousand could 
be made comfortable within its walls. The 
choir, accompanied by a fine organ, would 
alone draw a full house on a Sunday evening. 
Mr. Finney was never more eloquent than now. 
His best thoughts were delivered in his pecu- 
liarly emphatic and logical style. Night after 
night, Sabbath after Sabbath, did the work of 


preaching, praying and singing goon. Many 


were added to the church, and the Broadway 
Tabernacle became popular; but the Holy 
Spirit, making every one feel in his inmost soul 
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that God, the searcher of all hearts, was filling 
the house with the solemnity of the judgment 
day, was wof there. The rich, trembling Fe- 
lixes, and the half-convicted Agrippas, living 
on Broadway, where were they? Echo an- 
swers, where. 


A PROGRAMME FOR YOU. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
CATALOGUE of what every person 
wants, in order to be as happy as he is 

conscious of the capability of being, would 
read somewhat like this: an abundance of 

Health, 

Genius, 

Intellectual Culture, 

Beauty, 

Social Skill, 

Attractive Magnetism. 

Why should we not have all these, every 
one of us, to our heart’s content? What is to 
hinder? You appreciate them—they stand to 
you as symbols of power and happiness. 
Why not begin right here with these things 
that are nearest to us, and let the wealth of 
mere external surroundings that we were going 
to gather from the ends of the earth wait a 
little? To be sure, wealth will come fast 
enough, as the accompaniment of good living ; 
but let us start by being healthy, bright, young, 
learned, loving, beautiful and diffusive. Noth- 
ing short of this is full manhood or woman- 
hood. Are you willing to be less than a whole 
person? 

And don’t put it off. What is the use? 
There is no sign that you will be any better 
situated for these things a hundred or a thous- 
and years hence, than now. Everything is on 
hand to help you, that ever will be. Begin by 
getting rid of the notion that these things are 
unattainable, that they were meant only for 
the fortunate few, and that if they are ever to 
be reached it is only by weary up-hill toil. 
No such thing. Dash—dash! as well as drill. 
Be bold—try—assume. March up to this hob- 
goblin that says, “You can’t,” and you will find 
it is only a devil’s scare-post put in your path- 
way to keep you back. 

The fact is, that we have all the advan- 
tage that could possibly be wished, for realiz- 
ing our highest conceptions of beauty and joy. 
As long as Christ, a glorious resurrection vic- 
tor, invites us to identify ourselves with him— 
as long as the Primitive Church is brimming 
over with life in all the forms of genius, beauty 
science and art, ready to pour these treas- 
ures into any courageous heart that dares to 
look up and say, “Yes ; I accept them,” what 
more could we ask? 


Do not think that these things can come 
only in stingy measure, and by hard work. 
This is the old-fogy view. They come more 
by organization and spiritual transfusion than 
by the cider-mill tug of mere schooling. The 
present railroad progress of science and art in 
the world proves this. A common man lives 
in ideas more in a day now, than he would 
have done ina month a hundred years ago. 
Why? Because there is a closer social organi- 
zation than there was then, by which thought 
and feeling are transfused from one to another. 





Let this tendency to organization be perfected, 
let it cordially and consciously take in Christ 
and the Primitive Church, and the facilities of 
attainment in every good and beautiful thing 
will be a hundredfold greater still. 








HOW SALT IS MADE. 





Among the Onondaga Salines---Boiled and Solar Salt--- 
Men and Capital Employed---The Wells---Source of the 
Brine---Unexampled Growth of a Business---Facts and 
Figures. 


Syracuse, Fuly 30, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—I have recently visited the 
famous salt-works in this vicinity, one of the oldest 
and most interesting labor-fields in the country, 
and herewith transmit to you some of my jottings, 
statistical and 

HISTORICAL. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight years ago on 
the low ground just west of this thriving city 
the Jesuits first taught the Indians how to 
make salt. A kettle filled with the strong natu- 
ral brine from the springs in the woods was 
suspended over a fire by means of a pole and 
crotched sticks, and the water allowed to boil away. 
The residuum, brown in color and bitter to the taste, 
was a very crude specimen of salt. More than 
two centuries have passed, and how changed the 
scene since that simple lesson was given to those 
rude men in the depths of their native forests! 
From a few salt springs as a nucleus of growth 
has developed slowly and surely a vast organized 
industry extending over an area of more than a 
thousand acres with a permanently invested capital 
of over $6,000,000, giving employment to 5,000 per- 
sons, mostly men, and supplying 10,000,000 of 
people with the best salt in the world. 


Conspicuous along the course of the canal, on 
the western border of the city, is a line of salt 
“blocks ” where is made 

BOILED SALT. 

These “blocks” are large wooden buildings 
cheaply made, each with a high chimney attached. 
We need enter but one to see the whole three hun- 
dred and sixteen scattered far and wide over the 
place. Inside we find the heat oppressive ; and it 
is surprisingly still. Right through the center of 
the one large apartment is a double row of steam- 
ing caldrons, eighty in number, set in the ground. 
On either side are deep vats piled high with dull- 
white salt. Yonder, dimly seen through the rising 
vapors, is a solitary figure bending over the boil- 
ing brine, and anon stirring it with his long- 
handled skitamer. We approach in quest of facts. 
His daily routine is precisely like that of hun- 
dreds of others. For six hours he toils incessant- 
ly, dipping out the salt into baskets as it deposits, 
draining their contents and emptying them into the 
vats, drawing the brine into the caldrons by means 
of a handy plug to make good the loss, and (not 
the least arduous of his duties) tending the fire in 
the great furnace below, the glowing white heat of 
which must never abate. The exhausted work- 
man gives place to a fresh hand, but the work 
pauses not for nights or Sabbath days. The fur- 
nace flames are drawn along under the caldrons by 
the powerful draft of the high chimney at one end 
of the building. When a vat has been filled, its 
contents must remain fourteen days undisturbed. 
Then if the salt is pronounced dry by a State 
Inspector, it is barreled and sent to market. 

- After an extended ramble. in and about the 
“blocks,” finding salt in barrels, in vats, in heaps 
large and small, in railway-cars, in canal-boats, 
here, there and everywhere, we naturally become 
interested in learning about the source and dis- 
tribution of the 

NATURAL BRINE, 
which is found here in great abundance and which 





has yielded since the first operations here in 1797, 
200,721,490 bushels of salt of 56 pounds each. 

There are now twenty-two wells in operation on 
the Salt Reservation, ranging in depth from 200 to 
420 feet. The brine is brought to the surface by 
means of steam-power and from thence is-drawn 
into the distributing reservoirs by heavy pumps 
driven by powerful overshot wheels, the head of 
water being supplied from the Erie Canal. The 
water is now sent to the cisterns in the rear of 
the “blocks,” in some cases one or two miles dis- 
tant, through long pipes which have an aggregate 
length of forty-five miles. The water, bright and 
sparkling as it comes from the earth, soon takes on 
a reddish tinge, caused by the presence of an oxide 
of iron. It soon settles, becoming blue and trans- 
parent and can then be drawn off into the kettles 
as we have seen. “Boiled” salt is never free 
from foreign chlorides, and hence is very inferior 
for table and dairy use. This brings us to the 
consideration of 

SOLAR SALT, 

which being a crystalline product, is of course 
chemically pure. Its production requires a great 
deal of space and is a much more conspicuous 
process than the other, though the results are far 
less. Of the 7,930,925 bushels manufactured in 
1872 only 1,882,611 were obtained from the 
solar works. 

A level plain covered over with long rows of low 
unpainted roofs so compactly placed as to hide the 
ground, is the prominent feature that strikes the 
eye of the observer standing on the hill above. 
Here and there a tall, sentinel-like pump-house 
marking fhe site of a well, breaks up the other- 
wise tame uniformity. Despite the glaring sun- 
shine we descend and enter the labyrintlr along the 
narrow cart-tracks which opens before us. On 
either side stretch the almost interminable 

SALT-ROOMS, ‘ 
shallow wooden boxes eighteen feet wide, and all 
lengths from twenty feet to a quarter of a mile, 
supported on slender piling three, four and six 
feet above the ground. The water is pumped from 
the wells and run into the first series or “deep 
rooms,” one-fourth of a mile long, where it stands 
twelve or fourteen inches in depth for seven or eight 
days, settling, evaporating and becoming stronger 
till it has a buoyant power indicated by one hun- 
dred degrees on the salometer. Itis then drawn into 
the next series where it throws down all its sul- 
phate of lime. It is now ready to make salt, and 
is at once drawn into the “salt-rooms” where at a 
depth of three inches, in warm, windy, dry weather 
the salt is rapidly made, forming crystals of all 
sizes, from that of a grain of mustard to a walnut. 

It is strangely quiet here, not a soul have we met 
in a half-hour’s walk. Here, at length, are the first 
signs of business going on. Great heaps of snow- 
white, glistening crystals have been raked to the 
front of this line of “rooms” and a row of filled 
baskets awaits the carts which convey it to the 
drying- and grinding-mills. 

No rain is ever allowed to fall into the “ rooms” 
containing brine, as it has been found to delay the 
process materially. When a storm impends, the 
bell-man gives a warning signal, and in a few min- 
utes the forty-five thousand “ covers,” heavy, move- 
able roofs, sixteen feet square, are rolled into place. 
Each man has a certain number of “covers” in 
charge, and they must be attended to at the first 
stroke of the bell, whatever he may be doing at 
the moment. The “ covers” are signaled off in the 
same way. 

The Solar Works cover an area of 500 acres. 

WHO OWNS THE PROPERTY? 

The original State Reservation of 15,000 acres, 
has been reduced by extensive sales, to 700. The 
State levies a tax of one cent on each bushel of 
salt manufactured, and in .consideration therefor , 
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sinks the wells, pumps and distributes the water, 
and inspects and weighs all that is produced. In 
1872 the revenue to the State was $79,000. Ex- 
penditures $45,000. Evidently the State does not 
make allthe money. For many years that gigantic 
monopoly (as the newspapers say), the Ononda- 
ga Salt Co., manufactured and marketed the entire 
production of the Reservation. Last year it dis- 
solved and several smaller companies now doits busi- 
ness. There are also a number of private com- 
panies that have wells and have erected works 
which have proved very profitable. 

Sinking a salt-well is a venture like that of boring 
for oil. You may strike a strong brine or a weak 
one; the flow may be copious or the reverse. The 
common and safer way is to put up works for the 
manufacture of salt, and depend on the State for 
supplying the brine. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 


The highest percentage of salt in any brine yet 
found is 18.47. The lowest percentage tolerated is 
13. The salt wells are all confined to the lowlands 
around the lake. Underneath the whole valley is a 
stratum of Niagara limestone, a solid, seamless 
rock 100 feet thick and completely impervious to 
water. Above this are alternate strata of sand, 
clay and gravel. The salt water has permeated 
this drift in all parts of the valley and is strongest 
where the dip is the deepest. Its saline quality is 
thought to be derived from dissolving particles of 
salt distributed through a mass of green shales 
and plaster-beds which extend into the hills above. 
In support of this theory it is shown that the 
shales when exposed are full of small hopper- 
shaped cavities, the precise shape assumed by 
salt-crystals when left to form by themselves, and 
peculiar to this crystal alone. ‘The water collects 
in this great basin and is retained by the tight 
rock-floor. The water of the lake is quite fresh, 
though in proximity to the salt-district. This is 
doubtless owing to the strata of clay and marl 
which intervene. J. 
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ABOUT THE O. C. 


WRITER in the Mew York Times calls the 
managers of the Midland Railroad Company 
to account for “advertising the Oneida Commu- 
nity” among the attractions and celebrities on 
their route. The complaint is rather late. The 
advertisement has been going in the Midland 
posters for years; and the habit people have got 
all the way up and down the railroad of visiting 
the Community by dozens and fifties and car-loads 
is probably irrepressible. Only a day or two ago 
a picnic train of ten cars stuffed with men, women 
and children unloaded at our station. We did our 
best to accommodate them; though we did not 
invite them. They seemed pleased with their en- 
tertainment. They were certainly good, respecta- 
ble people. How much they were contaminated 
by studying our social experiment nobody can tell. 
The Utica Hera/d, speaking of the complaint in 
the 7Zzmes, sensibly remarks that ‘the writer evi- 
dently does not exactly understand the position of 
affairs.” 

One of our correspondents comments on the 
complaint of the 7zmes as follows : 

“Tf the Midland Railroad Company is to be 
blamed for advertising the Oneida Community, 
what shall be said of the blundering officiousness 
of this writer who has advertised it a hundredfold 





more? Perhaps not one in fifty of the 77mes’s one 
or two hundred thousand readers would have read 
the Midland time-tables closely enough to have 
discovered that the Oneida Community was on its 
route. Since ‘H.’ has taken pains to call their at- 
tention directly to the fact, he will be undoubtedly 
responsible for a large share of what ‘ patronage’ 
you may have from New York city.” 

A newspaper man from the north was heard to 
say, after visiting the Community last week, that 
“he got nearer to heaven on that occasion than 
he ever did before or ever expected to again.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—The hay-crop is only about two-thirds as heavy 
as that of last year. 





—We sold in the month of July $17,450,89 worth 
of silk; and $6,125 68 worth:of traps. 

—Fire-blight has again made its appearance 
among the pear trees. It struck our orchards seven 
or eight years ago, and after killing the greater 
part of the pears it disappeared for three or four 
years, giving us a complete respite until now. 


—A friendly lawyer who recently visited us 
joined as follows in one of our evening conversa- 
tions : 

“There is a great deal said now-a-days about sci- 
ence, and we have what we call political science— 
the science of civil government. This is based on 
certain facts that have been discovered in human 
nature, and the business of adjusting human rela- 
tions to these facts is called government. Here 
at Oneida is the strange spectacle of some hun- 
dreds of human beings living together in close 
relations, carrying on business of many kinds, call- 
ing into play all the various activities of human be- 
ings. Some strong passions, as for instance that 
of acquisitiveness must necessarily be called into 
exercise. This passion for money-making is ruling 
the world, but the Community has made it sub- 
servient to its uses. Then there is the mas- 
ter passion—amativeness. The Community are 
living together, raising and educating children 
without formal government or law. How is it done? 
Simply by the power of criticism and brotherly 
love. These people are quiet and industrious and 
I believe they are the happiest people in the world. 
Criticism is certainly one of the greatest forces in 
civil government that has ever been discovered.” 

Wednesday, August 6.—What Communism can 
do when it plays the part of entertainer, received 
another happy illustration from the scenes of to- 
day. Pardon us for recounting the oft-told tale, 
but we must make a historical note of such an 
event as the friendly call of seven hundred people 
seeking recreation on our grounds and gustatory 
and musical pleasure in our dinning-rooms and 
concert-hall. They came from Pulaski in ten 
railway-coaches about seven hundred strong. Our 
great picnic days always remind us of a military 
engagement. Oddly enough the time and place 
are agreed upon and there are no weapons used. 
On the eventful day we call in our branch families 
and regular workers to the center, and busily the 
work of preparation goes on. We know by experi- 
ence where the onset will be the sharpest, and so 
two points among others we fortify with great care. 
The charge of the dinner brigade is particularly 
spirited, and a small army of waiters and cooks 
with ample material at hand prepare to meet it. 
There must be no miscalculation as to the amount 
of amunition required, else we shall suffer a defeat. 
Happily successful here, we next strengthen our 
musical defense. No failure now; they are before 
us in one compact mass; we hold the stage on 
which to deploy. There, the affair is ended. 





grounds is an occurrence which sets us a thinking. 
What has been the silent teaching of Communism 
to-day? That business success, good order and 
apparent happiness attend a body of men and 
women who hold in common, property and persons, 
and who devote their energies to accumulating? 
We much mistake if our external attractions most 
impress our visitors. Deeper and stronger than 
the influence of pleasant surroundings, is the sub- 
tle contagior of a nimbus charged with brotherly 
love, unity and unselfishness. What we freely re- 
ceive that we freely give. We are under sacred 
bonds to let whatever is good and true and com- 
mended by all men shine forth in deeds. If we 
can give dinners served by willing hands and hap- 
py hearts, if we can make music breathe the good 
will we feel, if in any way we can convey to others 
the joy and peace and trust in our hearts, our re- 
ward is the blessed one of the giver. More 
than three hundred dined at our tables to-day, 
and we gave an afternoon concert to a crowded hall. 
The Pulaski Ringold Fire Company, with a brass- 
band, was present, and after the concert, discoursed 
pleasing music under the trees in the quadrangle. 
And here we should speak of the improvement 
these musicians have made since they were here a 
a year ago, both in their selection of pieces and 
general instrumentation. We have seldom heard 
a bass tuba that pleased us so well as the one 
played to-day. They left at six o’clock, the band 
playing as they went to the train; twelve little 
boys dressed in Zouave costume marched behind in 
single file and the great army followed. Quite 
an imposing sight. 


—Itis very presumptuous to say what you will 
do to-morrow. No one can tell what a day is like- 
ly to bring forth. It may bring forth sunshine, and 
it may bring forth rain—it may be piping hot and it 
may be chilling cold. Beware how you set your 
heart on going to a certain place at a certain time ! 
Ten chances to one, you will be disappointed. If 
you are exceedingly anxious to go, it seldom fails to 
rain. If you have counted on wearing some deli- 
cate fabric that you know will stun the inhabitants of 
Briartown, wind and weather will combine to defeat 
you. Every one knows the humid nature of Fourth 
of Julys, and who can forget the drenching rains 
incident to county-fairs and town-fairs ? Somebody 
had anticipated those events too fondly, you may 
depend. If people would not worry, but quietly — 
take things as they come, mayhap the weather 
would oftener favor their projects. It is far from 
wise to calculate on these terrestrial things, or say 
what you will doa day hence. We have empha- 
sized the truth of this assertion by practical experi- 
ence, and therefore speak with certainty. Here is a 
case in point. On a sultry day not long since, 
says H. to E., “ This is just the weather for ice- 
cream. Let’s have some for dinner.” “Ono,” 
replies E., “we intend to have ice-cream next Sun- 
day!” “Sunday! three days longer!” says H. 
aghast ; “ why, it may be as cold as November by 
Sunday!” “ Never mind,”’ laughs E., “our plans 
are made and we cannot change now.”” Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday passed, each day rivalling the 
other in warmth. Sunday morning came; the 
heat was oppressive—insufferable ; “and a good 
time for ice-cream,” soliloquized H. At noon the 
weather was cooler, and by three o’clock (the hour 
for dinner) people were sighing, “ O, what a change 
since morning! Was there ever such a contrast ?” 
and many went to dinner wrapped in shawls and 
clothed in woolens. Ice-cream was served, but it 
seemed strangely incongruous. “ There,” said H., 
“if we have n’t made another miscalculation about 
jce-cream, after all!” 


—A fashionably-dressed lady from a neighbor- 
ing city wished to know if we received children to 


Seven hundred people spending a day on our l educate in our institution. We replied, as usual, 
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that it is not our custom to take children into our 
family without their parents ; that, however desira- 
ble it may seem in some cases to yield to applica- 
tions like hers, yet after much experience we have 
proved it to be unsafe and inexpedient. We lis- 
tened to her story. It was this: She has a daugh- 
ter thirteen years old, whose father is dead, and 
who has no other male relative to control her. She 
is becoming very willful and headstrong. Business 
keeps the mother away from home all day, and the 
daughter is sent to the public school. There she 
mixes with a crowd of other children, some good 
and many bad, gathered from the city streets, and 
learns of them far more evil than she does good 
from books. She is growing up extravagant in 
dress, saucy to her mother and brother, ignorant of 
and averse to all work, and Oh! worst of all, bent 
on being out late evenings with no one to guide her. 
Her mother feels powerless to curb her headstrong 
daughter, and is looking round anxiously for help. 
Some had advised her to place the girl in a Catholic 
institution ; but she could not endure the thought. 
The Orphan Asylum had been suggested, but that 
did ‘not help the case much, as the girl would un- 
doubtedly be bound out—she knew not where. She 
might put her out to service, but that would be cer- 
tain ruin. Mistresses now-a-days have no care for 
their girls except to see that they get their work 
done. Her daughter would have to pick up her so- 
ciety in the streets, and if she is only on time 
for her morning’s work no one will care how or 
where she spends her evenings. What can be done ? 
There seems to be no place provided where such a 
girl can be taught to work and be kept under whole- 
some discipline. We sympathized with the mother : 
but how strangely all this complaint sounded in 
our ears! It contrasted so sharply with the feel- 
ings we have about our own girls—they are 
such a comfort to us; instead of being a trouble 
and a worry, they add so much beauty, harmony 
and happiness to our home. Obedient, industrious 
and enthusiastic for the Community, we have no 
fear for them, but everything to hope. 


—The same train that brought a hundred and 
twenty picnic-ers from the north on Tuesday, also 
brought an interesting trio from Canada ; an Eng- 
lish gentleman and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Carr, and a 
young lady friend, Miss Emma Massmann, a Ger- 
man by birth. They had with them a large Scotch 
stag-hound, nine years old, which they had brought 
from England. It was larger than any dog we 
ever saw and quite remarkable for intelligence 
and good-nature. Our visitors attracted much 
attention from the crowd as they led the dog around 
the grounds, and the affection they showed for 
him was very childlike. It had always been a pet 
and was very much attached to its master and mis- 
tress. Among other things we learned that this 
dog (Oscar, they called it) had at one time 
passed through Pompeii with his mistress, had 
shaken paw with the ex-king and queen of Italy, the 
latter having offered a large sum of monev for him. 
Victor Emanuel sent his head-forester to Mrs. Carr 
in full costume saying, ‘“ Madam, His Majesty de- 
sires to possess that dog; money is of no account ; 
whatever you ask, you shall have.” To which she 
responded, “ My compliments to his Majesty ; and 
please say to him that the bank of Italy does not 
contain money enough to purchase my dog!” We 
found Mr. and Mrs. Carr very intelligent people. 
They were invited to stay the night with us, and we 
learned more of their history. Mr. C. had at one time 
been extensively engaged in stock-breeding, but in 
the time of the cattle-plague in England, he failed 
—not from loss of cattle, but customers; who 
feared to come near that region to purchase. In 
consequence of this disaster he sold out and came 
to the United States. They spoke affectionately of 
their old home “Stackhouse,” near Settle, York- 
shire ; for “ Stackhouse ” had been the home of Mr. 





Carr’s ancestors during the last four hundred years. 
They have been traveling in the States and Cana- 
da for two years, though for the last two months they 
have been living in a small cottage of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s at York Mills. They are ex route for 
Canada where they expect to purchase a farm and 
again return to the occupation of cattle-breeding. 
Mr. Carr gives public readings, for which he re- 
ceives $100 an evening. He kindly ente:tained us 
for an hour with recitations, chiefly choice selec- 
tions from Tennyson, with whom he is personally 
acquainted. His style is simple and pleasing and 
we enjoyed listening to him. 

—The following conversation reported from the 
Villa surprised us ; it surprised Mr. R., the subject. 
When the reader announced in loud voice, “I have 
here a criticism of Mr. Reynolds, sent from the 
Villa,” we glanced at Mr. R., and saw that he was 
even more amazed than the rest of us. He hadn’t 
called for any criticism lately, and didn’t know there 
was any coming. Imagine his feelings : 


Mr. Inslee.—\ should like to say a word in praise 
of Mr. R. I am heartily pleased with the way he 
takes hold of his work in the machine-shop. He 
is musical, cheerful and efficient there ; is ready for 
any kind of work and looks out for me that I do 
not do all the heavy work; is always ready to 
volunteer his help and is very kind to every one. 
He seems much interested and is very efficient in 
whatever he undertakes. I feel edified by his spirit. 

G. N. M—One day there were some visitors 
gazing about on the portico at O.C. in a very 
curious way. Mr. R., noticing them, came up to 
me and said, “They don’t see the solid gold that 
is here.” I thought that remark was indicative 
of the way his mind runs, and that his attention 
is taken up with deep things a good deal of the 
time. 

A. E. Hawley —He is merged in our business 
now, so that we have a new appreciation of him, 
and are finding out how much he is capable of. 

Mrs. Bolles—\ think that has been a fine thing 
for him. His former work isolated him from the 
other men and he often seemed cross, but he is 
genial now. 

Mrs. Ackley.—\ think he'works from a pure love 
of the Community interest and not from a love of 
money. 

A. E. H—I have been much pleased with the 
thankful spirit that Mr. R. shows. The other day 
his machinery getting out of repair so that he could 
not run it, he asked me to assist him. I did so, 
and he thanked me over and over again at the time. 
He thanked me when we were washing our hands 
at night, and again when we met in the morning. 

Mr. Inslze.—He gets so much engaged in his 
work that sometimes he can hardly stop to go to 
dinner. 

¥. F. Sears —He is as enthusiastic as a little 
boy, and seems interested to make the most of 
himself. I was very much pleased with the way he 
took hold of some brass-work on the spinners. He 
did much better than I expected he could do. He 
has nice ideas about mechanics and 1s very faithful 
in whatever he undertakes. Mr. Clark, the team- 
ster, said to me the other day, that he used to 
think Mr. R. cross, but now he finds him very 
pleasant whenever they meet. THe whole-heart- 
ted way in which he performs his duties as fire- 
warden is commendable. He took the post against 
his wishes, but is very faithful in it. 

G. N. M.—The remark he made about “solid 
gold” shows his sense of the truth, and his 
appreciation of it. He said that when he first met 
Mr. Noyes, he knew he was the man for him to 
follow. I think there is a good deal of gold in Mr. 
Reynolds. 

Mr. Inslee and others.—\ think there is. 

Susie.—I1 am thankful that he can take his meals 
here. [Approved by all the women. ] 








W. G. Kelly.—It seems to me that such a great 
change as every one can see has taken place in Mr. 
R.’s spirit, is miraculous and goes far to confirm 
the truth that a change of character is possible. 
Such a change in a man of his age ought to en- 
courage us all. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Fuly 26.—The last call for picking black raspber- 
ries at half-past six this evening An enthusiastic 
bee turned out and after picking over the whole 
field containing more than a thousand bushes, how 
many do you think we picked? But you won’t 
guess! ust three quarts! One hundred and 
twenty-five quarts for the entire crop of the season. 
Dry weather greatly diminished the yield. 


—At the sea-shore the other day, Wilfred was 
very much bothered by the audacious behavior of 
some poultry in the vicinity. At last when a con- 
gregation of them surrounded a bowl of clams 
which he had saved for bait, his anger was kindled 
and he pursued them. Coming back he said, “I 
hit him!” “Hit whom?” “That rooster, I hit 
him on his ind tail /” 


—We lately got a letter from a man in Boston, 
who has read an article about our religious belief, and 
finding that it meets his views, he wishes to join, 
making the usual inquiries as to “restrictions ” etc. 
He says: ‘I am forty-eight years old and have 
been in business in Boston twenty-five years 
Have been unsuccessful twice ; but I paid my bills. 
The cause of my not prospering is mostly due to 
my wtfe, but I may have been a little hasty at 
times. Yet all my friends and neighbors know 
that 7am not to blame. Now I wish to get away 
from home where nobody knows where Iam. _ I 
can be useful in most any business except heavy 
lifting.” He understands book-keeping by single- 
entry and is first-rate at figures. He learned 
double-entry when thirteen years old and could 
learn it again. After reiterating that he wishes to 
get away where “nobody knows where he is,” he 
says if we will take him he will “ settle up and come 
right on. As for money he has none.” His 
orthography does not recommend him as a book- 
keeper. 


Tuesday, 29th.—A ripe tomato brought in this 
morning. We had about given up seeing Mother 
Burt for some time yet, but heard the pleasing 
news that she was coming to-day. ‘ We ought to 
do something in honor of her,” said enthusiastic 
Florence. ‘‘ Agreed,” said the rest. ‘What 
shall it be?” The matter was decided without 
delay and an extempore orchestra was formed. 
Florence and Mary took the base drum and 
tenor drum; Victoria a big brass horn; Harriet 
a fife, and Mrs. Whitfield an enormous pitch- 
pipe. Beulah had a great tin whistle. Frances a 
Jew’s-harp. and a dilapidated violoncello was 
exhumed from the garret for Leonora. Mrs. 
Easton carried a bouquet to present at the right 
moment. Each had a great Zinnia fastened on 
her shoulder. We went out-of-doors to practice 
and Mr. Nash tried to lead, but as he found the 
performers rather unwieldy, he gave up the job and 
went into the house. We formed into line by the 
gate, and just as the horses appeared in sight 
the orchestra struck up “Sounds from Home,” 
and marched slowly in front of them. Mother 
Burt was completely overcome with laughter and 
had to be helped into the house. 





SANDY. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—If one builds here at Joppa 
one must be content with a sandy foundation. There 
is no escape from that alternative, I judge, on this 
side the lake. I havea prejudice against building 
upon the sand, but if one does not mistake it for a 
more solid foundation, feeling himself secure when 
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he is not, he avoids the charge of foolishness, which 
we have read of. Although a sandy foundation 
does not warrant permanency, it certainly secures a 
degree of cleanliness not to be had in other soils, 
for I am not aware that insects or vermin of any 
kind find sustinence in pure silex. 

In strolling on the beach to-day, near our cottage, 
the clear and glistening sand, which is almost as 
white as fine flour, revived the child-impulse with- 
in me to take off shoes and stockings and walk 
upon the beach with bare feet. As I was about to 
take a plunge in the lake it occurred to me that a 
preliminary sand-bath would not be a bad thing ; 
so I tried it, and I can assure you I found it very 
nice. Who knows but that a sand- and sun-bath, 
would be an excellent tonic for body and mind ? 

Not long ago this sandy land, extending half a 
mile or so from the beach, was regarded as com- 
paratively worthless, after the wood was taken off. 
Here is a farm of one hundred and sixteen acres 
(on the corner of which our house stands), extend- 
ing a long distance on the beach, the nominal price 
of which eight years ago, was six hundred dollars. 
Previous to that time this lake-sand had no par- 
ticular market value. The value of a boat-load of 
it was estimated at what it cost to shovel it and 
haul it where it was wanted. But on the introduc- 
tion of the manufacture of railroad iron in this 
country, the use of a large quantity of a certain 
quality of sand as a “flux” became a necessity ; 
and after experiments had been made with many 
kinds, the Oneida Lake sand proved to be equal if 
not superior to all others. 

Mr. Spencer, Sen., who, for many years kept a 
hotel near Fish Creek Landing, and had more or 
less to do with boating on the Lake, was _ occa- 
sionally applied to for a boat-load of sand for foun- 
dry purposes, and finally a firm in Syracuse wished. 
to contract with him for a given quantity per an- 
num. The idea occurred to Mr. Spencer that the 
sand on the north-east end of the lake would soon 
become valuable in a commercial point of view as 
furnaces for manufacturing railroad-iron increased. 
As the largest body of sand was included in these 
one hundred and sixteen acres Mr. Spencer called 
on the owner to ascertain whether a less sum 
than six hundred dollars would purchase that 
unproductive farm. Finding that it would not, he 
closed the bargain at that price. But sandy land 
was fast rising in value, and before reaching home 
two thousand dollars were offered him for his bargain. 
But Mr. Spencer was not a speculator. From 
that day he and his sons have done a regular 
business at shipping sand to Buffalo, Albany 
and Troy and many intermediate places where 
business in iron rails is carried on. During the 
past year the senior Spencer sold his sand-farm to 
his sons for ten thousand dollars. Six thousand 
tons were shipped last year by canal and by rail, 
netting them, probably not less than from one to 
one dollar and a-half per ton. We are much 
pleased that the “porridge dish” of our worthy 





neighbors “is right side up.” G. Cc. 
Joppa, Aug. 7, 1873. 
BIRD-LIFE. 
I. 
INSTINCT. 


OME persons dislike the idea of instinct. Wal- 
lace, in his “ Natural Selection,” tries very 
hard to make out that birds build their nests by 
imitation—which is his substitute. No wonder he 
finds it hard, for the notion is truly far-fetched. In 
fact, it is needless to comment upon it. The best 
way is to prove instinct by facts, of which we will 
adduce all we can. Let those who advocate imita- 
tion do likewise. I like the term’instinct, because 
it best expresses the relation sustained by creatures 
toward Him who made them. 
Those who have noticed the multiplicity of de- 





tail involved in the raising of a brood of birds, will 
be slow to ascribe it to anything but an unerring 
impulse (call it what you will) implanted in the 
bird, which urges her to act as though she could 
give a reason for what she does. This is so em- 
phatically the case that in watching the course of a 
bird while breeding you are amazed and almost 
awe-struck at the display of a quality which ap- 
pears to be equal to human intelligence in a crea- 
ture of apparently so little significance. Nay, more ; 
even moral qualifications seem to be called for in 
order to carry out a programme evoking so much 
perseverance, faithfulness, self-denial and courage. 
If such be the effect of a display of instinct, it 
surely points to its source, does it not ? 

Perhaps we could not do better than to give here 
some particulars of a case of robin-raising that 
occurred under our own eyes during the last month. 
We could see into the nest, which was built on an 
old one for a foundation and among the branches 
of a tulip tree about a rod from our window-—so 
that with the aid of a spy-glass every movement 
was seen. My main object in this affair was to 
ascertain for myself whether the male bird really 
helps in the process of hatching. I had often 
heard that he did, but failed to see how the thing 
could possibly be carried out, when I considered 
the minute and assiduous attention demanded 
throughout nearly the whole process. For about 
ten days I kept close watch of their operations— 
only to be convinced that there is little or no truth 
in the assertion—a conviction tiat has been con- 
firmed by subsequent observation in the case of 
other birds and by divers reflections. For instance: 
with the female originates the project of raising a 
brood ; with her the necessity for building a nest 
and especially for using it; and that which she 
intrusts to the shelter of the nest is her own more 
immediately and emphatically. For these and 
other reasons, perhaps, it seems natural that she 
should assume the responsibility of seeing the 
whole thing through from the beginning. Hence 
also she has the most to do by far with the con- 
struction of the nest. She will even potter with 
the lining for a day or two after it appears to be 
completed—so bent is she upon having good quar- 
ters. The male’s part in the whole matter (aside 
from impregnation) seems to be mainly a sort of 
mimic operation, something after the “rooster” fash- 
ion; and. as in the case of the cock, the female 
is jealous of his interference in what she evidently 
considers her own peculiar province, while -he un- 
doubtedly concedes to her the first place in domes- 
tic affairs! so that what he does happen to do, is 
“thrown in,” as it were. R. S. D. 

SILK-MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY C. A. CRAGIN. 
Ill. 


HAND-MADE SEWING-SILK. 

HE one object sought, and to a certain extent 
attained by this manufacture, is a strong 
evenly “matched” cord. The technical phrase 
“matched,” has reference to the two strands of 
doubled-and-twisted threads that are doubled and 
twisted together again or “matched” to form the 
final thread. Ihe machine used is a large double 
disc of wood, in which are inserted small pulleys 
with projecting hooks. Motion is communicated 
to them by means of a cord and band-wheel, which 
latter is operated by a hand-crank. The threads 
of a doubled bobbin are attached to one of the 
hooks and carried thence forty or fifty feet, passed 
around two stationary pins a few inches apart and 
carried back to the hand-wheel where they are 
fastened to another hook. The hand-wheel with 
its accompaniments is set upon rollers, and as the 
strands are twisted they “take up” a little, draw- 
ing the wheel slightly forward. The two twisted 





strands are next put upon the same hook and pin 
and twisted in the opposite direction ; then removed 
from the hook and wound upon a reel, and the 
skein is ready for the dye-house. 

MACHINE-TWIST. 

Machine-Twist, which, as its name implies, had 
its origin in the needs of the sewing-machine, was 
first manufactured about the year 1851. It differs 
from sewing-silk in two particulars, viz., it is made 
of three strands instead of two, and it is spun and 
twisted in the reverse direction from sewings, 7. ¢., 
the final twist in sewings is from left to right, in 
machine-twist from right to left. 

Of the claims made by four or five manufactu- 
rers to have been the first to make it, I judge that 
by the Nonatuck Company at Northampton, Mass., 
to be the best. I. M. Singer was the first to sug- 
gest the two changes above referred to, which sug- 
gestions were made to a member of the above- 
mentioned firm. 

This branch of industry, probably the most 
widely spread and important, is certainly the 
healthiest, financially, of any department of silk- 
manufacturing in the United States. The meth- 
ods of manufacture employed for the highest 
grades, somewhat modified in certain points in the 
production of cheaper articles, are as follows : 

The raw silk used for machine-twist is exclu- 
sively of Asiatic production, China and Japan con- 
tributing the great bulk. It is put up in various 
styles and is of various grades of which “ Classi- 
cal No. 1 Tsatlee” stands at the head. No 
French or Italian silks are used, owing to their 
great cost. Tsatlee reaches us in 1oo-lb. bales, 
each of which is composed of twelve bundles or 
“books,” which are themselves subdivided into 
fifteen or twenty hanks of varying sizes. 

The labor begins in “parting” or splitting up 
these hanks into skeins of one or two ounces 
each. “Re-reeled” silks, which are gradually 
crowding out all other kinds, are silks that have 
been re-wound in China and separated into skeins 
of the proper size. After parting, the skeins are 
carefully sorted as to fineness, and then soaked for 
several hours in strong soap-suds at the tempera- 
ture of 105° Fahr. After pressing, the silk is 
passed to the winders. This process is precisely 
the same as the corresponding operation in making 
trams and organzines. Nor have we in any way 
improved upon the English machinery in actual 
efficiency. Of the high grades of usual reeled 
Tsatlee, an operative, usually a woman, will wind 
from one to three pounds per diem, making there- 
on a waste of from one-quarter to one-half of an 
ounce per pound. This waste occurs in conse- 
quence of careless work in reeling from the 
cocoons—flossy silk, so fine that it cannot be 
wound off, tangles, slugs and various other imper- 
fections. With the re-reeled silks many of these 
imperfections are removed at the second reeling, 
and consequently much less waste is made. 

The cleaning follows next. The cleaning-ma- 
chines previously described are the same as are 
used in making machine-twist. The patterns of 
blades or knives through which the thread passes 
are diversified, but nothing particularly new or 
felicitous has, to my knowledge, made its appear- 
ance. Re-reeled silks are not generally cleaned. 
As this kind of silk is indistinguishable after this 
point, I will state the chief disadvantages in its 
use. 

1. It is seldom well sorted as to fineness. 

2. It is not cleaned thoroughly. 

3. It is too often surcharged with some prepara- 
tion that boils off when the silk is dyed, the loss 
of weight arising hence, being a source of serious 
loss to the manufacturer. Properly re-reeled in 


China where labor is so cheap, it would soon drive 
out all other styles in our markets. 
The next step is doubling. The machines in 
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use in America present some points of difference 
from the English ; 2. ¢., we have a different style of 
stopping-levers, an improved style of frame, at 
which it is easier to work, and a different mode of 
giving motion to the traverse bar; but these are 
all matters of very slight importance. The great 
problem in doubling approaches no nearer its solu- 
tion in the American than in the English machine. 
It is this: to secure an absolutely even draught 
upon all the single threads that are doubled to- 
gether. 

The next operation is spinning. The general 
plan of the work is the same as in tram and organ- 
zine with one or two important modifications. 
The most noteworthy is the method employed to 
preserve the same number of twists per inch irre- 
spective of the size of the bobbin. It is the solu- 
tion before mentioned of Vaucanson’s problem. 
The position of the lower and upper spindles is 
the same, excepting that they are somewhat far- 
ther apart. The upper bobbins, however, receive 
their motion not from gearing on the spindle, but 
by the friction of the surface of the silk on the 
bobbins, against rubber-covered rollers, which are 
driven from the tin-cylinder shaft. Theoretically 
this arrangement is perfect. The rollers have a 
fixed motion, and the velocity of the two friction 
surfaces remains constant. Practically several 
difficulties arise : 

1. Tendency to slip between the surfaces of 
friction. 

2. Wear upon the silk, partly from the slipping, 
partly from the surface of the bobbin not being 
perfectly level, and, as a consequence, all the fric- 
tion coming on one or two high points. 

3. Damage to the silk arising from soiling by 
the rubber; this more particularly occurring in 
new mills. 

In spite of these faults, it is much superior 
to the old method, and is gradually displacing 
it in the tram-and-organzine mills in this country. 

Another advantage noticeable, is the ease with 
which a variation in the number of twists per inch 
is obtained—a change required with every different 
sized thread. The desired increase or decrease 
in the speed of the friction-rollers is effected by 
changing the small pulley on the end of the cylin- 
der shaft that drives them, the driving-belt being 
readily made adjustable. With the English ma- 
chines a troublesome change of gear is necessary, 
as the speed of the cylinder is constant. 

The best spinning-mills are but crude affairs. 
It seems useless to criticise in detail when the im- 
provement needed is so radical. The first step 
toward making a perfect thread is in the direction 
of combining the doubling and spinning in one 
operation. Machines have been invented both in 
England and America to accomplish this, but as 
yet they have not come into use. 

The next two operations are but repetitions of 
the last two. The spun silk is again doubled or 
“matched,” as it is called this time. Three cords 
are always put together in matching. These are 
twisted in the opposite direction from the first. 
Probably no operation in the manufacture of ma- 
chine-twist has been the subject of so much 
study as matching, both in order to automatically 


sort the three strands as to fineness, and to secure . 


evenness of draught. Close sorting or “ sizing” 
develops the objection of too many knots in the 
strands when the changes are made. The thead 
is now finished. But we find that most of it has 
a poor rough look, owing to the three strands being 
of different sizes, and the tension on each during 
the matching having been of different degrees, to 
say nothing of previous bad doubling and the pri- 
mary difficulty of irregularity in the fibers. 

An American invention, patented in 1864, has 
come into general use, which contrives, at the ex- 
pense of the elasticity of the silk, to make the 





thread comparatively smooth and even. The in- 
vention consists in merely stretching the finished 
silk while wet. This is accomplished by winding 
the silk from one large roller to another, the second 
of which has a higher speed than the first. These 
rollers are usually about ten inches in diameter, 
and seven feet long, placed one above the other, six 
inches apart. Below the rollers is a long shallow 
box partly filled with water. In this box the full 
bobbins are placed upon short horizontal spindles 
which rest upon projecting fingers. The lower 
roller is then wet and set in motion. The ends 
ot the threads being brought in contact with it in- 
stantly adhere, and the contents of the bobbin is 
rapidly transferred. As the bobbins are about half 
covered by the water in the box, the silk is thor- 
oughly wet when it reaches the roller. 

The motion of the rollers is next reversed, and 
as the lower one unwinds the threads, they are 
wound upon the upper one. By suitable gearing, 
the upper roller is made to revolve seven times 
while the lower one is turning six. The elasticity 
of the silk enables it to stand this severe extension 
—one-seventh of its length—though breaks are not 
uncommon. It is wound off from the upper roller 
upon bobbins again by a reverse motion. 

The silk leaves the stretcher looking generally 
smooth and even, and works tolerably well on the 
sewing-machine, the ultimate test; but it has one 
serious fault, its “life,” its elasticity, is gone. 
Exactly how much the silk is injured can only be 
determined by so improving our machinery that 
stretching will be unnecessary. Perhaps we'shall 
be obliged to feel the spur of foreign competition, 
a little, by a slight reduction of the enormous tariff, 
before this will be accomplished. 

After leaving the stretcher, the silk is reeled into 
skeins of 300 or 400 yards (the absolute length is 
of no consequence, provided the skeins are all alike) 
and then sent to the dye-house. 

Of the mysteries of this branch of the trade I will 
not speak in detail. Suffice it to say that the com- 
plaint of the public, that most of the silk they buy 
by weight is surcharged with dye-stuffs, is founded 
on fact. The silk, in its prelinsinary “ boiling off,” 


| loses 25 percent. of its weight, the loss being 


the natural gum of the worms which is dissolved 
out. The manufacturer, anxious not to lose by this 
diminution in weight, directs the dyer to regain the 
the loss with dye-stuff. This is perhaps well 
enough if the loss only were made goud. But un- 
fortunately, the dyer will if so directed return the 
16-ounce pound he received, weighing 18, 20, 24, 
or even 28 ounces, of which 6, 8, 12 or 14 ounces 
are cutch, gambier, sulphate of tin, or sugar of lead. 
This practice has, however, reached its climax and is 
beginning to decline, simply because the consumers 
are gradually Jearning to buy machine-twist, not 
by its weight alone, but by its strength and length, 
per ounce. 

When returned from the dye-house, it is taken to 
the spooling-room. Each skein is now carefully 
weighed, and as the skeins are all of the same 
length, the weight determines with considerable 
accuracy, the coarseness. No absolute system, no 
standard, has yet been established, by which the 
different sizes may be always recognized. They 
are usually designated by letters, OOO, OO, O, A, 
B, C, D, E, F, FF. The size, determined by its 
weight (established, I believe, by the late Holland 
Brothers, of Willmantic, Conn., as a standard), is 
such that 1,500 yards of OOO, the finest made, 
shall weigh an ounce, the length to be diminished 
one-fifth for the next coarser size through the list. 

By means of a machine closely resembling a 
winding-frame, the skeins are wound upon bobbins 
again and given to the spoolers. 

The spooling-machine is, I think, an English in- 
vention, though I can find no mention of it in any 
of the tyclopedias. It is very nearly identical 





with the spooler used in spooling cotton thread, 
technically termed in that trade a “ winder.” 

The essential part of the machine is a fine steel 
screw one-half of which has a left-hand thread, the 
other half a right-hand. A sliding bar near the 
screw, has fastened to it followers that may be put 
into connection with either part. The motion 
communicated to the screw can be varied to suit 
fine or coarse thread. A standard attached to one 
end of the sliding-bar, carries a steel guide over 
which the thread passes on to the spool immedi- 
iately below. By means of a handle which forms 
part ot the standard, the operator brings the right- 
or lett-hand follower into connection at pleacure, 
and can thus lay the “forward”’ and * backward” 
courses with perfect nicety. A self-operating 
spool has been invented, with which the only 
necessary hand-work is to change the spools as 
they are filled, and keep a supply of silk running 
in; but silk thread requires such caretul watching 
as it is spooled, in order to eliminate as many bad 
spots as possible, that | doubt if this improvement 
will be soon adopted. 

WEAVING. 

Unquestionably this is the feeblest branch of 
silk-manufacture in America. The success of 
such firms as Cheney Brothers, in Hartford, and 
Strange & Son, Paterson, N. J., is exceptional. 
The first owe their success rather to the weaving 
of goods from waste silk than to the production of 
the more common woven fabrics; the latter firm 
to a combination of extensive importations with 
manufacturing. Many weavers, English, French 
and German, have come to this country, and num- 
bers of the more enterprising have attempted to 
start weaving on a more or less extensive scale. 
Very few have, however, met with permanent suc- 
cess. It is a curious fact that as yet no power-loom 
not even the Lyall Positive Motion loom, has been 
able to displace the old hand-loom. Hand-loom- 
work commands to-day a better price in market 
than can be obtained for the productions of the 
best power-looms. It would seem not an im- 
possibility for some ingenious person to invent a 
power-loom, which, aided by the 60 per cent. duty 
on woven goods, might successfully compete with 
foreign manufactures. 


I am slow to believe that silk-manufacturing will 
never be widely prosperous in this country, merely 
because, as is often urged, it is not in the line of 
our peculiar genius. Its future here, is, in my 
opinion, dependent rather, upon the amount of 
attention our manufacturers may give to perfecting 
the machinery, raising the standard of quality, and 
at the same time reducing the cost of making. To 
any one conversant with the business as it is at 
present carried on, the scope for progress in all 
these directions seems almost illimitable. 

THE END. 


THE HABIT OF READING.—“ I have no time to read,” 
is the common complaint, and especially of women, 
whose occupations are such as to prevent continuous 
book-perusal. They seem to think because they cannot 
devote as much attention to books as they are com- 
pelled to devote to their avocations that they cannot 
read anything. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t 
the books we finish at a sitting which always do us the 
most good. Those we devour in the odd moments, half 
a dozen pages at a time, often give us more satisfaction, 
and are more thoroughly digested than those we make 
a particular effort to read. The men who have made 
their mark in the world have generally been the men 
who have in boyhood formed the habit of reading at 
every available moment, whether for five minutes or five 
hours. 

It is the habit of reading, rather than the time at our 
command, that helps us on the road to learning. Many 
of the most cultivated persons whose names have been 
famous as students have given only two or three hours 
a day to their books, If we make use of spare min- 
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utes in the midst of our work and read a little, if but a 
page or a paragraph, we shall find our brains quickened 
and our toil lightened by just so much increased satis- 
faction as the book gives us. Nothing helps along the 
monotonous daily round so much as fresh and striking 
thoughts, to be considered while our hands are busy. 
A new idea from a new volume is like oil which reduces 
the friction of the machinery of life. What we remem- 
ber irom brief glimpses intu books often serves as a 
stimulus to action, and becomes one of the most pre- 
cious deposits in the treasury of our recollection. All 
knowledge is made up of small parts which would seem 
insignificant in themselves, but which, taken together, 
are valuable weapons for the mind and _ substantial 
armor for the soul. “ Kead anything continuously,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “and you will be learned.” ‘The odd 
minutes which we are inclined to waste, if carefully 
availed of for instruction, will, in the long run, make 
golden hours and golden days that we shall ever be 
thankful for.— Scribner's Monthly. 


ABSENI-MINDED FOLK. 





"T’HOSE of my friends who by turns most 

amuse and exasperate me are the absent- 
minded ones. My experience with this class began 
at quite an early period. When | was only five 
weeks old my mother, noted tor absent-minded- 
ness, became so utterly oblivious of my existence 
one evening, that when she found a_ small 
infant in her bed she shrieked with terror. It was 
not till her cries brought my father to the spot, who 
assured her of my legal and rightful presence, that 
she recalled the fact that she had borne me. 
Father quoted, ‘Can a woman forget her sucking 
child? Yea, she may forget;” and added, “The 
prophet is right.” At another time some years 
later, she became quite disturbed in mind because 
she did not know the whereabouts of my baby 
brother. She searched the room and even gota 
little out of temper with a grown-up sister for not 
bestirring herself to find the child. My sister 
could only laugh, tor mother had the boy in her 
arms nursing him! 

I have sometimes been associated in business 
with J——, and never did sage or philosopher fall 
into such depths of abstraction over the proftound- 
est problems of the universe, as does he over the 
ordinary affairs of life. Nothing can rouse him. 
Pass along when he is busy laying out silk to fill 
orders and ask him a question: ‘ One lb. each 
B and C pure dye; 3 doz. 100 yds.; 100 stick 
twist,” is all the reply he makes. Try again. 
This time he says, ‘* Why, he didn’t say which 
letters he wanted; I don’t know what to ” and 
again I interrupt him with the same question. 
Finally he will look up and say, his face beaming 
with good-nature, “‘ Oh, did you speak ?” and then 
betore you can possibly rivet his attention long 
enough to put the query he is off again murmuring 
about “‘ quarter-ounce.” If after an hour or two has 
passed you happen to meet him again, he will, without 
your saying a word, give you the information you 
sought as if it were the next moment after you 
asked for it. It is said that Icelanders begin a sen- 
tence in the fall, freeze up in the middle of it, and 
when thawed out in the spring go on just where 
they left off, never noticing the intervening time. 
So with J , when his mind is ice-bound, as it 
were, with one idea, we must wait for him to 
“thaw out” before expecting a response. 








How laughable it is to meet a lass on the 
landing, three-stories high, with a huge pile of 
dishes, which she started to carry into the pantry 
two flights of stairs below, and see her wake to 
her situation ; or to see her cut from a newspaper a 
pattern for some garment, and then carefully gath- 
er the scraps of paper, roll thém tidily up and 
label them, and then put the pattern into the fire. It 
reminds us of the man who came home late and 
very tired one rainy night, and put his umbrella into 





bed with his wife and stood up behind the door 
himself! 

F was at one time my room-mate; and 
surely Mrs. Jellaby with her Borrioboola-Gha 
enterprise never more fully ignored any one than 
she me. Many’s the time, after struggling for five 
or ten minutes to get her attention, and perhaps 
then only succeeding by “shaking her up” grand- 
pa Smaliweed style, that | have had to be content 
with a look which reached far enough beyond me 
into space, without the slightest trace ot recog- 
nition in it. It I did elicit any remark from her it 
was in all probability only “‘Hum-m?” with the 
1-don’t-see-you expression for the background. 
F was one day about to tack a valance to 
her bedstead and went to the shelf tor the tack- 
hammer; she stood before it for some moments 
with the ‘“foreign-mission”’ look in her eyes, then 
took a match trom the sate, lighted it and held it 
till it burned her fingers before thinking of the 
article she came for. 

Can people thus afflicted claim that the cause of 
their abstraction is deep thought? Does it not 
rather indicate a lack of sound thought and good 
mental habits ? A. 








—It is not merely personal comtort which should 
induce us to rise out of all doubt into the sphere 
of certainty ; itis aserious duty that we owe to 
God. He wants the full use of all our powers ; 
and for this purpose he wants us to attain * full as- 
surance of faith’”—make our calling and election 
SU? e. 


THE NEWS. 





The health of Vice-President Wilson is much im- 
proved. 


Work on the Hudson river bridge at Poughkeepsie 
has begun. 

The Standard Oil Works at Hunter’s Point, L. L., were 
destroyed by fire on the 5th inst., involving a loss of $200, 
000. 

‘Through trains between the cities of Oswego and New 
York will commence running on the Midiand road on 
Monday the 18th inst. 

The Government surveyors in northeri: and north- 
western Nebraska report the discovery of immense pine 
forests on land hitherto supposed to be barren. 

Lewis W. Harris, of Oriskany Falls, has invented a 
new railroad switch which is automatic in its action; 
and a joint-stock company with a capital of $100,000 
now propose to commence the manufacture of these 
switches in Utica. 

A very large fire occurred in Portland, the most popu- 
lous town in Oregon, on the 2d instant, in which twenty- 
three blocks were consumed—including five hotels, 
one hundred stores, and two hundred and fifty dwellings, 
besides factories, mills, foundries, etc. 
property is estimated to be $1,500,000. 

Stamps and post-office envelopes and wrappers to the 
value ot $2,936,000 were sold in the month of July. 
Recent statistics show that there has already been 
considerable increase in the general post-office receipts 
since the death of the tranking privilege on the 3oth of 
June last. 


The loss in 


In the week ending Aug. 2d there were 889 deaths re- 
ported in the city of New York, 607 ot which were of 
children under five years of age. Jhis rate of mortal- 
ity is equal to about 46 of every 1,000 of the population. 
In the month of June when the weather was not so hot, 
the mean death-rate was 25 to every 1,000 inhabitants. 


The Philadelphia Ledger has been figuring on the 
census reports of 1870 and gives some startling statistics 
on the grass crop. It says: ‘* Deducting the value of 
the corn and oat crops of 1870 estimated at $170,000,000 
there is a remainder of $2,022,000,000 to be credited to 
the hay and grass crops of that year, when the reported 
aggregate of all grain products was $2,447,538,648. 








Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, LK] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, {[F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 


Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Cont‘nence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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